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BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 

The Society worshipping at this church, 
was incorporated by an Act of the Legis- 
lature, Jan. 21st, 1823, by the name of the 
“Central Universalist Society.”” The cor- 
ner stone was laid Oct. 7th, 1822. 

By a unanimous vote of the proprietors, 
in March 1838, application was made to 
the Legislature for a change of name, for 
the reason, as set forth in their memorial, 
“That the term Universalist, as now theo- 
logically defined, expresses a meaning in- 
consistent with their faith,’? which was 
granted, and they were authorized to take 
the name of Bulfinch Street Society. 

Rev. Frederick Turrell Gray was install- 
ed as colleague Pastor with Rev. Paul Dean, 
in Nov. 1839; the latter resigned in May 
1840, and the house is now ranked with the 
Unitarian order. 

The house is of brick, and is 74 by 70 
feet, having for its front a pediment in 
wood supported by half columns, the centre 
ones in imitation of free stone, and the outer 
ones white, corresponding with the entab- 
lature. There are three principal entrances 
to the Church in front. It is surmounted 
in front on each corner by cupolas, in one 
of which is an excellent toned bell. The 
proportions and arrangement of the interior 


are in good taste both for speaking and effect. 
{ Dickinson’s BostunAlmanac, 1843. 








Narrative. 





ORIGINAL. 


VISIT TO THE SEA SIDE.—NO. II. 
Extract from my Journal at Old Branford. 


July Ath, 1841. ‘This morning at 
breakfast, a sad accident happened. Jem- 
my upset his whole cup of coffee on the 
clean white table cloth, and it dripped down 
upon the bright home made carpet, making 
a terrible spot. Mrs. Mallory looked an- 
grily at Jemmy, and told him he ought to 
be more careful of his elbows. But see the 
power of politeness; instead of being rude 
and sulky as some boys would have been, 
he begged her pardon, and ran and got a 
cloth and wiped it up as well as he could. 
This quite softened Mrs. Mallory; and 
when he said that he would wash the spots 
out of the table cloth and the carpet after 
breakfast, she laughed outright, and told 
him that ‘he would make a pretty figure 
washing table cloths, that she could do it 
herself so that no spot would remain ;’”? and 
I observed that when she gave him another 
cup of coffee she put two spoonfuls of sugar 
into it instead of one. 

Presently, the distant village bells began 
to ring, and a soldier riding past on horse- 





| York.” 


} York, can’t I, Jemmy?’ 
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back, we remembered that it was the Fourth 
of July. How should we pass the day? 
Jemmy and Sophy were for going to the 
village to see the soldiers; but the rest of 
us wished to go off into the fields to gather 
thimble berries. Jemmy said, ‘1 must and 
will go—,” but just then, catching his moth- 
er’s eye, he changed the sentence and said, 
‘J will go berrying if my mother wishes it. 
I can see the soldiers any time in New 
Sophy like a little parrot repeated, 
**T will go berrying if my mother wishes it. 
I can see the soldiers any time in New 
I had seen 
Alice whispering to her the moment be- 
fore, and the gentle Alice seems to have 
great power over her wilful little sister. 

And so bonnets and baskets were hunted 
up. The mother staid at home with the 
baby, and Hannah also remained to prepare 
the vegetables for dinner, while Mrs. Mal- 
lory went with me and the children. We 
were a merry party. Jemmy kept on be- 
fore with a stick in his hand. Mrs. Mallo- 
ry had said that she was afraid of snakes, 
and Jemmy boasted that he could kill all 
they should meet with. We went a long 
distance through fields and woods, till 
at length we came to a place where the 
ground was entirely covered with the 
bushes which bear the black raspberry, or 
thimble-berry as they call it here, because 
the berries look so much like little thim- 
bles. We all shouted with surprise and 
pleasure, for the bushes were quite black 
with the ripe fruit, which we fell to gather- 
ing, and putting it into our baskets. Little 
Sophy cried and complained that the briars 
scratched her hands, so Alice persuaded 
her to sit down upon a low rock, while she 
and Jemmy every once in a while put into 
her little basket a handful of berries. If 
children are only taught to be kind to each 
other, how much better it is for them to be 
brought up together, several in a family, 
than to grow up alone. How sweet it is to 
see love, and generosity, and forbearance, 
and helpfulness, in a family of brothers and 
sisters. 

In the centre of*the field was a bare, 
steep hill, and when we had filled our bas- 
kets, we determined to go to the top of it. 
The climbing was hard work, but we were 
richly repaid by the beautiful prospect. 
Mrs. Mallory’s cottage looked sweetly at 
the foot of the charming little bay, while the 
Sound with here and there a white sail upon 
it, stretched far away to meet the sunny 
shore of the distant Long Island. Present- 
ly, we saw a large, beautful vessel enter the 
little bay, and cast anchor near its mouth. 
Jemmy declared it to be a sloop of war. 
said he had several times seen vessels like 
it, when he had visited the Navy Yard with 
his father. But what could it come to our 
little bay for? We were all anxious to 
know, but nobody could guess. 

When we were tired of fancying this 
thing and that, we came down from the hill, 
got our baskets and started for home. ‘“O 
Alice,” shouted little Sophy, “‘ what is this 
funny thing?’ We looked where she 
pointed, and there lay a long, black snake 
on the grass. We all started to run, Jem- 
my with the rest of us. When we stopped, 
he seemed to feel a little ashamed, and be- 
gan to walk back again towards the snake. 
‘“O! Master Jemmy, for mercy's sake, 
don’t go near him,” shouted Mrs. Mallory. 
But Jemmy walked on with his stick in his 
hand, and when he came near enough, he 
gave the snake several smart blows which 
killed him. The only thing that I could 
ever bear to sec killed is a snake. I hope 
it is not wicked. I do not believe it is. 
Mrs. Mallory was not afraid of the snake 
after it was dead, and we examined it close- 
ly. Alice and Sophy had never seen a 
snake before, yet they shuddered when they 
looked at it; the feeling must be natural. 





It was rather tiresome walking home 


through the fields in the hot sun. Little | 
Sophy declared she could not walk another 
step. She sat down by the side of the path, 
and begnn to cry. What were we to do? 
She was too large to be carried in the arms. 
We coaxed her, but she would not stir ; she 
said we might go home without her. Alice 
looked ready to cry too. Just then a large, 
beautiful, purple butterfly with golden spots 
flew past on the way towards home. ‘‘O! 
the beautiful butterfly,” I exclaimed, “let 
us catch the butterfly.” 

We all started in chase of the pretty 
thing. Sophy with outstretched hands 
amongst the rest. The butterfly flew on, 
sometimes higher, and sometimes lower ; at 
one moment we could almost touch him; 
then he would dart away, and we would see 
him before us at a distance. At last, Jem- 
my threw his hat over him, and fairly caught 
him. We all crowded round tolook at the 
splendid little creature, and when we had 
satisfied our curiosity, and had time to 
think of where we were, we found ourselves 
at Mrs. Mallory’s garden gate. 

Hannah had prepared a good dinner for 
us, and when it had been eaten, and every 
thing cleared from the table, the butterfly 
was brought on under a glass tumbler. Af- 
ter everybody had sufficiently admired it, 
the question arose what should be done with 
it. Jemmy said he should like to make a 
collection of insects, and that the butterfly 
would be a good thing to begin with, stuck 
through with a large pin, in the centre of a 
sheet of Bristol board. Alice and Sophy 
looked very grave at this. ‘‘ Wouldn’t the 
pin hurt it, Jemmy?” asked little Sophy. 
Alice said she would like to put it into a 
little box which she had, where she could 
feed it to keep it alive, and take it back to 
New York with her. They all looked at 
their mother andme. Their mother asked, 
** What was the butterfly about my chil- 
dren when you found it? did it seem hap- 

Ye 

*“O! yes, mother,” said Alice. ‘It was 
flying from flower to flower, and its bright 
wings were.glancing in the sunshine, up 
and down; it seemed as if it was in love 
with everything, and everything in love with 
it. I am sure it was as happy as a butter- 
fly could be.” 

** How do you think it would like to be 
shut up in a dark, little box, Alice, without 
flowers, or air, or sunshine ?” 

‘* Not at all, mother, I am sure.” 

**Jemmy would you be willing to put a 
pin through its body, to make the centre of 
your collection ?” 

““O! no, mother ; I wonder I could have 
thought of such a thing.” 

“* What in the world can we do with the 
poor little creature, then ?” 

** Let it go,” said Alice. 

“O, yes! let it fly away again,’ 
Jemmy. 

*O, yes! we will let it fly away again, 
won’t we, Jemmy ?”’ repeated little Sophy. 

So Jemmy took it to the door, and we all 
went out to see. He uncovered the tum- 
bler, but it would not fly. He then took 
the stalk of a flower, and carefully raising 
it from the glass, placed it gently on a rose- 
bush. It remained still for a few minutes, 
and then all at once spreading its wings, it 
floated away in the bright sunshine towards 
a meadow filled with sweet lilies. The 
children gave a merry shout, and that was 
the last we saw of the butterfly.” 

This long extract from my journal has 
filled all the room I have to spare; but as I 
wish to tell my little readers something 
about the vessel which we saw from the 
hill, and also of a pleasant surprise which 
we had the next morning, I will give them 
one more number. 8. 8. A. 


” said 


Remark.—When judgment dictates, we 
should not be afraid to disagree with our friends, 





nor ashamed to agree with our enemies. 


Nursery. 








VISIT TO GRANDMAMA. 


The day I was four years old was the 
first birthday that I recollect. On the 
morning of that day, as soon as I awoke, I 
crept into mamma’s bed, and said, ‘“‘ Open 
your eyes, my mamma, for it is my birth- 
day. Open your eyes and look at me!” 
Then mamma told me I should ride ina 
post-chaise, and see my grandmama,and my 
sister Sarah. Grandmammalived at a farm- 
house in the country, and I had never in all 
my life been out of London; no, nor had i 
ever seen a bit of green grass, except in the 
Drapers’ Garden, which is near my papa’s 
house in Broad Street; nor had I ever rode 
in a carriage before that happy birth-day. 

I ran about the house talking of where I 
was going, and rejoicing so that it was my 
birth-day, that when I got into the chaise I 
was tired, and fell asleep. 

When I awoke, I saw the green fields on 
both sides of the chaise, and the fields were 
full, quite full, of bright shining yellow 
flowers, and sheep and young lambs were 
feeding in them. I jumped, and clapped 
my hands together for joy, and I cried, 
This is 
“Abroad in the meadows tosee the young lambs.” 


for I knew many of Watts’s hymns by 
heart. 

The trees and hedges seemed to fly swift- 
ly by us, and one field, and the sheep, and 
the young lambs, passed away; and then 
another field came, and that was full of 
cows; and then another field, and all the 
pretty sheep returned, and there was no 
end of these charming sights, till we came 
quite to grandmamma’s house, which stood 
all alone by itself, no house to be seen at 
all near it. 

Grandmamma was very glad to see me, 
and she was very sorry that I did not re- 
member her, though IT had been so fond of 
her when she was in town but a few months 
before. I was quite ashamed of my bad 
memory. My sister Sarah showed me all 
the beautiful places about grandmamma’s 
house. She first took me into the farm- 
yard, and I peeped into the barn; there I 
saw a man threshing, and as he beat the 
corn with his flail, he made sucha dreadful 
noise that I was frightened, and ran away; 
my sister persuaded me to return; she said 
Will Tasker was very good-natured; then , 
I went back, and peeped at him again; but 
as I could not reconcile myself to the sound 
of his flail, or the sight of his black beard, 
we proceeded to see the rest of the furm- 
yard, 

There was no end to the curiosities that 
Sarah had to show me. There was the 
pond where the ducks were swimming, and 
the little wooden houses where the hens 
slept at night. The hens were feeding all 
over the yard, and the prettiest little chick- 
ens, they were feeding too, and little yellow 
ducklings that had a hen for their mamma. 
She was so frightened if they went near the 
water. Grandmamma says a hen is not es- 
teemed a very wise bird. 

We went out of the farm-yard into the 
orchard. O what a sweet place grandmam- 
ma’s orchard is! There were pear-trees, 
and apple-trees, and cherry-trees, all in 
blossom. These blossoms were the pret- 
tiest flowers that ever were seen; and 
among the grass under the trees there grew 
butter-cups, and cowslips, and daffodils, 
and blue-bells. Sarah told me all their 
names, and she said I might pick as many 
of them as ever I pleased. 

I filled my lap with flowers, I filled my 
bosom with flowers, and I carried as many 
flowers as T could in both my hands; but 
as I was going into the parlor to show them 
to my mamma, I stumbled over a thresh- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











old which was placed across the parlor, and 
down I fell with all my treasure. 

Nothing could have so well pacified me 
for the misfortune of my fallen flowers, as 
the sight of a delicious syllabub which hap- 
pened at that moment to be nie | in. 
Grandmamma said it was a prégentg trom 
the red cow to me, because it was myghjrth- 
day ; and then because it was the first of 
May, she ordered the syllabub to be placed 
under the May-bush that grew before the 
parlor-door, and when we were seated on 
the grass round it, she helped me the very 
frst to a large glass full of the syllabub, and 
wished me many happy returns of that day, 
and then she said I was myself the sweetest 
little May-blossom in the orchard. 

After the syllabub, there was the garden 
to see, and a most beautiful garden it was ; 
long and narrow, a straight gravel-walk 
down the middle of it; at the end of the 
gravel-walk there was a green arbor with a 
bench under it. 

There were rows of cabbages and radishes 
and peas and beans. I was delighted to see 
them, for I never saw so much as a cabbage 
growing out of the ground before. 

On one side of this charming garden 
there were a great many bee-hives, and the 
bees sung so prettily. 

Mamma said, “‘ Have you nothing to say 
to those pretty bees, Louisa?” Then ! 
said to them, 


“How doth the little busy bee, “improve each 
shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day from every open- 
ing flower.” 

They had a most beautiful flower-bed to 

gather it from quite close under the hives. 

I was going to catch one bee, till Sarah 
told me about their sting, which made me 
afraid for a long time to go too near their 
hives ; but I went a little nearer, and a lit- 
tle nearer every day, and before [ came 
away from grandmamma’s, I grew so bold, 
I let Will Tasker hold me over the glass 
windows at the top of the hive, to see them 
make honey in their own home. 

After seeing the garden, I saw the cows 
milked, and that was the last sight I saw 
that day; for while I was telling mamma 
about the cows, I fell fast asleep, and I sup- 
pose I was then put to bed.— Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School. 











Parental. 





A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 

A mother’s prayer! How subduing the 
influence! How solemnly her low and 
plaintive voice falls upon the ear of a child, 
when passing the secret place where the 
mother holds communion with heaven! 
This is illustrated by the following brief 
narrative from a daughter : 

“My mother,” says she, ‘“ was scrupu- 
lously regular in teaching her children the 
Lord’s prayer, the commandments, and the 
catechism—though in my early childhood, 
she was not pious. When I was about 
seven or eight years of age, she was awak- 
ened to the concerns of her soul. She con- 
tinued to perform her round of daily duties, 
but with an anxious heart and saddened 
countenance. This, for a long time, I saw, 
and it made me, though I knew not why, 
sad also. At length I noticed that she was 
accustomed, at just such a time, to retire 
alone ; and I soon found that the object of 
her retirement was prayer. I could hear 
her, in her solitude, pleading with God ; 
and her voice sounded so solemn, that it 
always made me hasten away to some place 
alone, where I could sit down and weep. 
When engaged with the other children in 
play, if 1 saw my mother going away alone, 
or if I chanced to hear her voice in prayer, 
sadness would instantly come over my mind, 
and I would steal away from my young as- 
sociates, and sit on the doorsill and weep 
and sob with grief. However urgent the 
children might be in their efforts to prevent 
me from leaving them, I would always con- 
trive to get away; but I was ashamed to 
let them know the reason. 

After my mother found joy and peace in 
believing, she was accustomed frequently 
to converse with her children on the sub- 
ject of religion; but she could never sum- 
mon confidence enough to pray with them. 
I well remember how her conversations on 
the Judgment used to make me tremble, 
and fill my heart with sadness and fear. 

Years passed away, but these solemn 





conversations were never forgotten, and 
that plaintive sound of my mother’s prayer 
never ceased to be heard. Their influence 
became more and more deeply impressed on 
my mind, till, by the Spirit of God, it was 
made the means of leading me to seek an 
interest in that mother’s God and Saviour.” 

Ye mothers! cease not to pray for and 
with your children—and be not afraid to let 
them see that there are stated seasons when 
you meet God in secret prayer. Long af- 
ter you have gone to the silent grave, the 
remembrance of those seasons may restrain 
your children from sins, and instrumentally 
lead them to the Lamb of God.—Con., Vis. 








Descriptive. 











FIG TREE. 


This tree is supposed to be a native of 
Asia, but is now cultivated in the south of 


Europe. Within a few years, it has been 
cultivated in the southern states, and in the 
northern is common as a green house or 
room shrub. Of this genus is the famous 
Banian tree, F. indica, with a summit three 
or four hundred feet in diameter. The 
canopy is supported by natural pillars which 
the horizontal branches send out at inter- 
vals, which growing downwards, reach the 
ground, in which they take root, present- 
ing the remarkable appearance of a single 
tree with several truuks, sometimes as many 
as fifty or sixty. 











Benevolence. 








THE MISSIONARY PEACH. 


In a Sabbath School in Rhode Island, of 
which I had the privilege of being a teach- 
er, the cause of missions was a subject 
which was constantly urged upon the minds 
of the children as one of deep and primary 
importance ; and on every Lord’s day, at 
the close of the school exercises, a box was 
passed round in which the offerings of the 
lambs of Christ were deposited for sending 
the gospel to the benighted African; and 
it was delightful to see with what constancy 
and delight the ‘“‘ children’s mite ” was de- 
voted to the Lord. ‘ 

There was one boy whose name was 
Henry,—a modest, unassuming little fellow 
in my class, who I observed never put any 
thing into the box, although he was very at- 
tentive to all that was said to him, punctual 
in attendance, and correct in his lessons. 

How far it is proper for a teacher to urge 
the duty of children’s giving to missions, I 
shall not here discuss,—some thinking it a 
duty to use all possible means to induce 
them to give,—and others contenting them- 
selves with urging the general principle 
with Christian faithfulness. 

On this occasion, however, I departed 
somewhat from my own practice, and ask- 
ed Henry why he did not give for mis- 
sions ? 

He said, “‘ Sir, I have no money to give; 
and my father is poor, and he can’t give me 
any.” 

“Did you ever ask him?” said I. 

“No, sir; but I know he hasn’t got any; 
he is so poor, and has to work so hard—t1 
don’t like to ask him !”’ 

I did not think it my duty to press the 
subject further, as I was fearful of wound- 
ing the boy’s feelings. 

On the next Sabbath when we were all 
assembled, and the time had arrived for 


passing round the missionary-box, I observ- | 


ed an unusual interest in the countenance 
of Henry; and when the box came to my 
class, he dropped his penny into it, while a 
tear sparkled in his eye. 

After the school had closed, I took Hen- 
ry by the hand, and asked him to walk to 
the church with me, which was a short dis- 
tance from the school-room. When we 
were alone, I said to him; 

“Henry, where did you get the penny 
you put into the missionary box to-day ?” 





He looked up in my face with a confid- 
ing expression and trembling lip, but did 
not answer me. And as he hesitated, I 
trembled, as I feared he might have obtain- 
ed the penny improperly, and that was the 
reason why he feared to tell me. After a 
short pause, I asked him again— 

“Henry, will you not tell me where you 
obtained the penny you put into the mis- 
sionary box to-day? You need not be afraid 
to tell me any thing.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Henry, while a look of 
timidity gleamed on his face, “I will tell 
you, but I did not mean to tell any body. 
As I was going to school one day last week, 
a boy came up to me and gave me a peach, 
for which I felt very grateful to him, for 
we don’t have peaches at home, father is 
too poor to buy them; and as I was just 
going to eat it, it came to my mind what 
you told me last Sabbath about the poor 
heathen children, and how much they need- 
ed the Bible and tracts to show them the 
way to heaven—and I thought it would be 
wrong for me to eat the peach, as perhaps 
I could sell it, and get some money to put 
into the missionary box to help buy a Bi- 
ble for the poor African; and just then I 
saw a boy coming towards me, whose fa- 
ther was rich, and who gave him plenty of 
money, and I went up to him and asked 
him if he would buy my peach. 

“ He took it, and looked at it, said it was 
a beautiful peach, and asked me why | did 
not eat it myself. 

“T told him I wanted the money more 
than I did the peach, and should be glad if 
he would buy it. He then gave me a cent 
for it, and I felt very happy that I had some 
money that I could put into the missionary 
box.” 

It was delightful to see the bright and 
happy expression of Henry’s countenance, 
as he gave me his confidence, and my own 
heart was too full to continue the conver- 
sation, and as we entered the church I could 
only add, “‘God bless you, my boy,” and 
offer up a silent prayer that our heavenly 
Father would keep him in the path into 
which he had been led. 

And cannot the children who read this 
little sketch—for it is a true story—go and 
do likewise.--Ch. Witness. 


Morality. 











FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, 


A TAVERN KEEPER’S HISTORY. 


My experience in rum-selling, and rum- 
drinking, for I have done a good deal of 
both in my time, would be rather too long 
a story to tell. It makes me tremble, and 
sick at heart, whenever I look back on the 
evil that I have done., I, therefore, usually 
look ahead, with the hope of doing some 
good to my fellow men. But there is one 
incident that I will relate: For the last 
five years, a hard working mechanic, with 
a wife and several small children, came reg- 
ularly, almost every night, to my tavern, 
and spent the evening in the bar-room. 
He came to drink, of course, and many a 
dollar of his hard earnings went into my 
till. At last he became a perfect sot, work- 
ing scarcely one fourth of his time, and 
spending all he earned for liquor. His 
poor wife had to take in washing to sup- 
port herself and children, while he spent 
his time and the little he could make at my 
bar. But his appetite, for liquor, was so 
strong, that his week’s earnings were all 
gone by Tuesday or Wednesday, and then 
I had to chalk up a score against him, to 
be paid off when Saturday night came. 
This score gradually increased, until it 
amounted to two or three dollars over his 
regular Saturday night’s pay. Then I re- 
fused to sell him any more liquor until it 
was settled. On the day after I had thus 
refused him, he came in with aneat mourn- 
ing breast-pin, very handsomely set, enclos- 
ing some hair, no doubt of a deceased rela- 
tive. This he offered in payment for what 
he owed. I accepted it, for the pin I saw 
at once was worth double the amount of my 
bill. I did not think, or, indeed care, 
about the question, whether he was the 
owner or not. I wanted my own, and in 
my selfish eagerness to get it, I hesitated 
not to take a little more than my own. I 
laid the breast pin away, and all things 
went on smoothly for awhile. But he grad- 
ually got behind again, and again I cut off 
his supply of liquor. This time he brought 
me a pair of brass andirons, and a pair o¢ 


“and children in rags. 





brass candlesticks, and I took them and 
wiped off the score against him. At last he 
brought me a large family Bible, and I took 
that too, thinking, no doubt, I could sell it 
for something. On the Sunday afterwards, 
having nothing to do—for I used to shut my 
bar on Sundays, thinking it was not respec- 
table to sell liquor on that day—I opened 
this poor drunkard’s family Bible, scarcely 
thinking of what I was doing. The first 
place I turned to was the family record. It 
was stated, that, upon a certain day, he had 
been married to Emily I had known 
Emily, when I was a young man, very well, 
and had once seriously thought of offering 
myself to her in marriage. I remembered 
her happy young face, and seemed sudden- 
ly to hear a tone of merry laughter. Poor 
creature! I sighed involuntarily, as a 
thought of her present condition crossed 
my mind; and then, with no very pleasant 
feelings, I turned over another leaf. There 
was the record of the birth of four children, 
the last had been made recently, and was 
in the mother’s hand. 


I never had such strange feelings as now 
came over me. I felt that I had no busi- 
ness with this book. But I tried to stifle 
my feelings, and turned over several leaves 
quickly. AsI suffered my eyes to rest upon 
an open page, these words arrested my at- 
tention. ‘“‘ Wine is a mocker, strong drink 
is raging, whoso is deceived thereby is not 
wise.” This was just the subject, that un- 
der the feelings I then had, I wished to 
avoid, and so I referred to another place. 
There I read, ‘‘ Who hath wo? Who hath 
sorrow? Who hath wounds? Who hath 
babblings? Who hath redness of eyes? 
They that tarry long at the wine. At the 
last, it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth 
like an adder.” 1 felt like throwing the 
book from me. But once more I turned 
the leaves, and my eyes rested upon these 
words, ‘* Wo unto hii that giveth his neigh- 
bor drink; that putteth the bottle to him 
and maketh him drunken.” 


I closed the book suddenly, and threw it 
down. Then, for half an hour, I paced the 
room backwards and forwards in a state of 
mind such as I never before experienced. 
I had become painfully conscious of the dire 
evils resulting from intemperance, and still 
more painfully conscious that I had been a 
willing instrument in the spread of these 
evils. I cannot tell you how much I suf- 
fered that day and night, nor describe the 
fearful conflicts that took place in my feel- 
ings, and the plain dictates of truth and hu- 
manity. It was about nine o’clock, I think, 
on that evening, that | opened the drunk- 
ard’s Bible again, with a kind of despairing 
hope that I should meet there with some- 
thing to direct me. I opened at the Psalms, 
and read two or three chapters. As I read 
on without finding anything that seemed to 
apply directly to my case, I felt an increas- 
ing desire to abandon my calling, because 
it was injurious to my fellow men. After 
I had read the Bible, I retired to bed, but 
could not sleep. I am sure that during 
that night I thought of every drunken man 
to whom I had sold liquor, and of all their 
beggared families. In the brief sleep that 
I had obtained, I dreamed that I saw along 
line of tottering drunkards, with their wives 
And a loud voice 
said, ‘‘ Who hath done this?”’ The an- 
swer, in a still louder voice, directed, as I 
felt to me, smote upon my ear like a heavy 
peal of thunder, “ Thou art the man!” 
From this troubled slumber I awoke to sleep 
no more that night. In the morning the 
last and most powerful conflict came. The 
question to be decided was, “ Shall I open 
my tavern, or at once abandon the dreadful 
traffic in liquid poison?’ Happily, I de- 
cided never to put to any man’s lip the cup 
of confusion. My next step was to turn the 
spigot of every keg or barrel of spirits upon 
the floor. My bottles and decanters were 
likewise emptied. Then I came and sign- 
ed your total abstinence pledge, . and, what 
is better, never rested until I had persuad- 
ed the man whose Bible had been of so 
much use to me, to sign the pledge like- 
wise. And now I am keeping at my old 
stand atemperance grocery, and am making 
restitution as fast as possible. ‘There are 
at least half a dozen families that my tavern 
helped to make poor and wretched, to whom 
I furnish a small quantity of groceries every 
week, and in many cases equal to the 
amount that used to be spent at my bar for 
liquor. Four of my oldest and best cus- 





tomers have signed the pledge by my per- 
suasion, and I am not. going to rest until 
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every man that I helped to ruin, is restored 
to himself, his family, and society. 








Religion. 











PAUL’S ESCAPE FROM DAMASCUS. 

On his way to Damscus, to persecute 
“the disciples of the Lord,” Saul, ‘ breath- 
ing out threatenings and slaughter,” was 
struck to the earth, by an overpowering 
“light from heaven.” Our Lord himself, 
in this remarkable vision, convinces by his 
voice and words, the convicted persecutor, 
that the rejected and crucified Jesus was 
indeed the “‘ Messiah of God.” He imme- 
diately submits to his gospel, the “‘ scales ” 
of unbelief and sin drop from his eyes, and 
Saul, the enraged and bitter enemy of the 
Christians, begins with great boldness and 
fervency to preach Christ in the synagogues. 
The Jews were at first confounded, and then 
filled with the utmost rage. They seek an 
opportunity to kill him. To prevent his 
escape, they watch the gates day and night. 
But by night the disciples took him and let 
him down by the wall in a basket. See 


cut. Also the ninth chapter of Acts. 
S. S. Messenger. 


THE TRACKS IN THE CLAY. 


On passing along the fields at no great 
distance from a country village, I came to 
a narrow neck of ground which was bound- 
ed on one side by a pond, and on the other 
by a steep rock, but the narrow neck or 
strip of ground itself was a miry clay. 

This miry strip of ground was a sort of 
defile, a narrow passage from the higher 
fields and roads to the lower. All the foot- 
paths from the adjoining meadows, and all 
the lanes from that part of the neighbor- 
hood met there; so that travellers on foot 
and on horseback, gigs, wagons, and carts; 
horses, pigs, sheep, and cattle, all had to 
pass through the defile. 

As I paused for a moment, sitting on a 
stile, and looking down into the defile, I 
was struck with the numerous tracks or 
marks left in the clay. Here were the 
traces of wheels of various kinds; there 
the iron-shod hoofs of horses and the divid- 
ed hoofs of cattle had left their impression; 
while the footmarks of men, women, and 
children, were clearly discerned. In one 
place, the ring of a heavy heel marked the 
clay; in another, the light footprint of a 
female, who had trodden carefully on her 
toes, was seen; and in a third, the hob- 
nailed shoe of a laboring man had _ pressed 
firmly and deeply on the yielding clay. A 
musing fit came upon me, and | thus pur- 
sued the current of my reflections. 

“This narrow neck of land, this clayey 
defile, sets forth no unimportant lesson for 
my consideration ; for not only those who 
have passed this place, but every human 
being also, leaves a track behind him in the 
pathway he pursues through the world. It 
may be light and faint, or it may be heavy 
and strongly marked, but some trace or 
other he is sure to leave. 

How many a king has waded “ through 
slaughter to a throne!” ruled his subjects 
with a rod of iron, and oppressed those whom 
he ought to have governed with “ justice, 
judgment and equity !’? How many a “he- 
ro,” has spent his life in the destruction of 
his fellow-men, shedding the life-blood of 
countless multitudes, merely to gratify vain 
glory and ambition! These have left a 
track behind them by which we trace their 
unworthy career. 

“What a difference there is between the 
track left by the good man, and the track 
ofthe wicked! “The way of the wicked 








is as darkness: they know not at what they 
stumble,” but “ the path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more and 


more unto the perfect day,” Prov. iv. 18,19. | 


“ Look at the track left by the desperate- 
ly wicked man. In youth, he was idle, and 
a sloven, a truant, and a speaker of lies. 


He grew up a drunkard, a Sabbath breaker, | 


and a blasphemer. His occupation was 
fighting and thieving, till at last, as a mur- 
derer he died on the gallows. You may 
trace his career in his slatternly wife and 
vagabond children; every one that speaks 
of him holds his memory in abhorrence, 
and you may read his history in the prison 
calendar. 

“ The track left behind the kind-hearted 
Christian is of another cast. 
God, and delighted in obeying his will; he 
loved his fellow creatures, and found pleas- 
ure in doing them good. Go to the Sun- 
day School ; every boy knows the kind in- 
structor who gave up so much of his time 
for his advantage. Go to the almshouse ; 
the widow blesses his memory. Pay a visit 
to the churchyard, and read the verse in- 
scfibed upon his tombstone, ‘‘ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright; for 
the end of that man is peace,” Psa, xxxvii. 
37. ‘Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord,” Rev. xiv. 13. Trace him from 
his youth to his age; through life and 
through death. He has left a track behind 
him by which he is known. 

‘* And now, what track wilt thou leave 
behind thee? or, rather, what track art 
thou now leaving behind thee? Will thy 
memory be blessed or cursed? The track 
thou wilt leave, thou art now making; 
every flying day, every winged hour, is a 
part of thy brief career. Love God, fear 
God, obey God, and honor God! Live the 
life of the righteous, then shall thy latter 
end be like his. Love even thy enemies; 
bless them that curse thee, do good to them 
that hate thee, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use thee, and persecute thee. Do 
these things, and thy track may be traced 
with joy; neglect them, and it will be pon- 
dered with sorrow.” —S. S. Journal. 


THE LAMB OF GOD. 


**Do sheep and lambs wear clothes?’ 

“* Yes, surely; the thick wool on their 
bodies is given to cover them, and keep 
them warm. When the weather is hot, 
they donot want somuch. They can spare 
some of their wool to clothe us. So they 
are going to be well washed, and after that, 
part of their wool will be cut off. 

“Yes, I know. Does it hurt them to 
have the wool cut off?” 

I believe not. I think it is much the same 
to them, as having our hair cut is to us; 
and that you know does not hurt at all. 
Did you ever know a little boy who strug- 
gled and screamed when his hair was cut? 

“Yes, but 1 will not struggle and cry 
any more.” 

Who was “‘ that sweet and lovely child,” 
of whom your hymn says, 

“ His soul was gentle as a lamb,” 

“It was the Lord Jesus, when he became 
a child like me.” 

May his grace make you a holy child 
like Him! 

Jesus was very patient. He suffered a 
great deal of pain, yet He did not complain, 
but He said, ‘‘ Father, thy will be done;’ 
‘* as a lamb before her shearers is dumb, so 
he opened not his mouth.” 

‘* God was his Father.” 

“Yes, and God will be your Father, if 
you try to be like Jesus, and ask His Holy 
Spirit to help you to be so: 


Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain, 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 
But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our guilt away ; 
A sacrifice of nobler name, 
And richer blood than they. 








Obituary. 








THE DROWNED SUNDAY SCHOLAR. 


There was a mother in this city who felt 
very sad a few Sabbaths ago. She ‘had sent 
her little boy to the Bedford street Sabbath 
School, and although it was late in the af- 
ternoon, he had not returned. The eve- 
ning rolled on, and still he had not arrived. 
O! how that mother’s heart ached, when 


He feared | 


| she laid her head upon her pillow that 
| night ? 

The next day passed, and the boy was 
still missing. Almost distracted, the moth- 
er sought for her child in every direction, 
_ and she was doomed to pass another night 
_ in agony such as mothers only feel. 

Tuesday came. Men came to her door, 
bearing something carefully in their arms. 
| With trembling she opens the door; they 
enter, and lay their burden on the table. 
They withdraw its covering, and, lo! the 
_ dead body of her boy, still dripping with the 
' waters of the North River, where they had 
"just found him. Had a dagger entered her 
| heart, its pain would have been nothing to 
_ the anguish this stricken mother endured, 
as she stood gazing on her child. Alas! 
_ dear mother, the boy will smile upon thee 
/ no more! 

It appears that this little boy was sent to 
Sunday School, but being tempted by his 
wicked heart, he wandered to the North 
River. There he procured a rod with a 
line, and sat on the wharf to catch fish. 
His head grew dizzy, and he fell into the 
deep waters beneath. No one saw him fall. 
He buffeted the waves alone a few moments, 
and then perished ! 

This solemn fact should teach my young 
| readers a lesson. Perhaps they are tired of 
| going to Sunday School, and are tempted 
to stay away. Most likely this little boy 
felt in this way, and it seemed to him more 
pleasant to go and fish than to go to school. 
But you see how dearly he paid for it. Be- 
ware, then, how you imitate him! Follow 
the advice of the tempter, and he will cer- 
taimly lead you to destruction. Leave the 
Sunday School, and you will experience 
what a dying sailor felt when he said, ‘Ir 
WAS THE WORST THING I EvER pip THAT I 
LEFT THE SABBATH SCHOOL!” Learn to 
resist the tempter; obey your teachers; 
love their instructions ; and you will then 
find happiness in your pathway, and a 
crown in the world of glory. 

New York, Sept. 25,1844. [S. 8. Adv. 





DANGER OF PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Died in Concord, N. H. Sept. 24, Mary Jane, 
daughter of Mr. John Arlin, 5 years—death 
caused by her clothes taking fire from shavings 
which an elder brother had ignited in the street 
for their amusement. Though burnt so badly as 
to live less than twelve hours after the accident, 
she walked half a mile to a neighbor’s, where 
both her parents were, without making such 
ado as to attract the notice of others. 








Learning. 








DIALOGUE ON NATURAL PHILO- 
SOP 


Mary. Papa, is my frock a mineral ? 

Papa. No, my dear; what made you 
think it was? 

M. 1 heard William say something was a 
mineral. 

P. Well, come and sit on my knee, and 
I will tell you of what your frock is made. 
Every thing you see and touch belongs ei- 
ther to the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdoms. I know that for my little daugh- 
ter these words are rather difficult, but I 
will try and explain them to her. Can you 
spell them? 

M. Yes, with a book. 

P. Here is one. 

M. A-ni-mal, animal ; ve-ge-ta-ble, vege- 
table ; min-e-ral, mineral. 

P. Very well. Every thing that lives, 
and grows, and feels belongs to the animal 
kingdom. 

M. My rabbit moves. 

P. Yes, and grows and feels; so your 
rabbit is an animal. Things that only live 
and grow are vegetables. Your rose tree 
grew and lived till you forgot to give it wa- 
ter, so your rose tree was avegetable. All 
trees and flowers are vegetables. Minerals 
neither live nor grow. Can you think of 
any thing that is a mineral ? 

M. I think the andirons are mineral. 

P. They are; so are all stones, metals, 
and jewels. 

M. What are jewels, papa? 

P. That shining, pretty looking stone in 
your mama’s breast-pin is a jewel. 

M. Well, pa’, what is my frock? an ani- 
mal ? 

P.I will tell you now. Your frock is 
made of a substance called cotton. In warm 
countries the inhabitants cover many acres 
of ground with cotton plants. The seeds 
| are sown in May, and the negroes hoe them 








and take care of them. The cotton plants 
grow large, and buds grow on them, look- 
ing like flowers, before they open. ‘These 
buds get larger aud larger, and at last burst 
with a slight noise. They are filled with a 
beautiful downy white substance, and this 
is the cotton. I have heard people, who 
have seen cotton fields, with the newly 
opened pods, and the negroes picking the 
cotton into baskets, say that it is a very in- 
teresting sight. 

M. Did you ever see a cotton field, pa’ ? 

P. I never did. The cotton is then sent 
to mill, to be separated from the seeds, of 
which there are many in each pod. It is 
then spun, wove and dyed, or printed. Now 
ask mamma what she does with it. 

M. Mamma, what do you do with cotton 
after it is spun, and wove, and dyed ? 

Mamma. O,I make some into frocks for 
Mary, and some into frocks for the baby? 

M: O, thank you, papa; my frock is 
made of cotton, and cotton is a vegetable ! 
Now Ill go and tell Willey. 





THE HOUR OF AMUSEMENT. 


That children should enjoy seasons of ra- 
tional recreation, no one ought to doubt. 
They are so constituted as to require it. 
The confinement of labor or study, or even 
of engagements which combine pleasure 
with mental or physical exertion, ought not 
to be continued, without frequent seasons 
of relaxation; or asthe child would say, 
without having “‘a good time to play.” 
The health, strength, beauty, symmetry, 
and energy of the physical frame, require 
it. It is the time of rapid growth. Every 
limb, muscle and pore, should receive its 
full share of healthful action. It often hap- 
pens, that through ignorance, or inatten- 
tion to the demands of nature, the health is 
impaired, the natural flow of animal spirits 
is checked, and the mind injured. Parents 
and guardians are guilty in this respect, 
when they imagine their training is the 
most skilful. Perhaps the following inci- 
dent will serve to illustrate our meaning. 

While Mrs. G. was sitting in her parlor, 
in the early part of summer, little Lucy, her 
daughter, came running in from her school 
in high spirits, and much out of breath. 
She laid her books away neatly upon the 
shelf, and then with a smiling countenance, 
turned to her mother and said, ‘‘ Mother, 
may I go out in the yard to play a little 
while with Mary?” “No, my child, I 
shall not permit you to go one step,” said 
her mother, with much sternness. Lucy’s 
countenance changed, and sadness came 
over her features, as she sank into the chair 
standing behind her mother. Mary, who 
lived in the next door, hearing this, imme- 
diately left the entry, almost as much de- 
pressed at the unexpected answer. After a 
few moments’ pause, Lucy began to walk 
about the room where the air was more 
confined than in the school-room which she 
had left. She took up her hoop and stick, 
and seemed at a loss how to amuse herself. 
Her mother seeing this, said, “ Lucy, you 
may go into the yard, and drive your hoop 
by yourself.” But this seemed too solitary 
a limit, when her yard was not ten feet 
square. She remained standing with her 
hoop, when her mother added, “‘ if you don’t 
like that, take your work and sit down with 
me.” I have seldom felt more sympathy 
for a child than in this case. A prisoner 
just released from three hours confinement 
in the school-room, where she had been ap- 
plying. her mind to study, comes flying 
home rejoicing in her liberty, and antici- 
pating an hour’s recreation with her school- 
mate ; and then she was told to sit down to 
work, if she would not force herself away 
alone to amuse herself under restrictions 
which render even solitary amusement un- 
desirable. The effects of such treatment 
were seen in a pale countenance, feeble 
frame, and in a nervous uneasiness. The 
health of that child required exercise in the 
open air, and in company with others, to 
keep alive the social feelings, and to give 
healthy action to the animal spirits. And 
who that has long been confined to books 
in a noisy school room, does not know that 
the mind needs relaxation? Could that 
child’s mind be vigorous for study the next 
day without it? Did that mother consider 
that she was injuring her beloved daughter 
by her unnatural restrictions? How often 
do parents forget that they were once chil- 
dren, and eagerly sought those innocent 
amusements which they now deny their 
children.—S. S. Fj 
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Editorial. vd 
EDITOR'S NORTHERN TOUR. 


[Continued from page 107. 
Laxe CHAMPLAIN. 

At Ticonderoga, we took passage in the 
Steamboat Burlington, on Lake Champlain, 
from whence it is about 57 miles to Burling- 
ton, Vt. The “Tourist” says, 

Lake Champlain, lying between the States of 
New York and Vermont, extends north and 
south a distance of 140 miles; varying from half 
a mile or less, to 10 miles in width ; it isa long, 
narrow and deep body of, water, dotted with a 
number of islands, the largest of which belong to 
Vermont. From Whitehall to Crown Point, the 
lake is quite narrow, but here it begins to ex- 
pand, and soon become 3 miles wide, still in- 
creasing northward, until near Burlington, 
where it spreads to its greatest width. Steam- 
boats of the first class, and sloops of from 50 to 
100 tons burthen navigate this lake its whole 
length, thence down the Sorell, or Richelieu 
river, its outlet, to St. Johns, Canada, where 
steamboat navigation ceases ; a total distance of 
about 150 miles. This lake is connected with 
the navigable waters of the Hudson, by means 
of the Champlain canal, which extends south, a 
distance of 63 miles; also by the Chambly Ca- 
nal, on the north, with the St. Lawrence river. 
As you approach near the centre of Lake Cham- 
plain, a large body of water presents itself to 
view, bordered by scenery of the most pictur- 
esque description. The headlands which are 
seen to great advantage, and the vast ranges of 
mountains on either side, are truly grand and 
romantic. The highest peak of the Green 
Mountains, called the “ Camel’s Rump,” is seen 
on the east, while the high ranges of the moun- 
tains of Essex county, are seen on the west. 
This latter range of mountain peaks, the Adiron- 
dack group, contain the highest land in the 
state of New York, rising in some places to the 
height of 5,000 feet and upwards, richly stored 
with iron ore and timber of large growth. 

In the streams which flow into this lake are 
frequent waterfalls of great beauty; and the 
fine headlands and bays of the lake itself give a 
picturesque charm to its shores. Its waters are 
stocked with salmon, salmon trout, sturgeon, 
pickerel, and various other kinds of fish. 

SreamBoat Buruineron.—Carrain R. W. 
Suerman.—This boat was built at Shelburne, 
by Lavater S. White, Esq., for the Champlain 
transportation Company, under the direction of 
Capt. R. W. Sherman, and commenced running 
in 1838. It is 190 feet long, 25 wide, aud 9 
deep ; tonnage, 405 tons ; cost, $75,000 ; power 
of its engine, 200 horse; speed, 15 miles an 
hour. The Burlington is not only the finest 
boat ever built on Lake Champlain, but is proba- 
bly unsurpassed in neatness, beauty and comfort 
by any boat in the United States. 

I feel constrained to add a remark respecting 
this excellent steamer and its accomplished com- 
mander, Such is the elegance displayed in 
every part, that we were surprized to learn she 
is not entirely new. Ata signal to land a pas- 
senger, the men who were to row the boat, 
promptly equipped themselves in white jackets 
and tarpaulin hats, with “ Burlington” painted 
on their front. With the captain at the helm, 
every movement was quick and effective, and 
the lady passengers were safely and politely 
handed on shore. At the sumptuous and boun- 
tifully supplied supper tables, the ladies were 
first seated by the Captain, who took the head of 
the table, while the waiters with appropriate 
caps and dresses, stood waiting his signal to 
serve the guests with that which they preferred. 
The “Captain’s State Room,” is finished in a 
style of the most elegant ladies’ parlor, and fur- 
nished with piano, glasses, pictures, &c., in cor- 
responding taste. Capt. Sherman’s attention to 
his vessel and passengers seems to be incessant 

night and day. To the question, “When do 
you sleep, sir?” the answer was, “I have no 
time for that. I catch a nap sometimes, if op- 
portunity offers, when the boat stops.” 

The steamer Phoenix, which Capt. Sherman 
commanded before he built the present one, was 
burnt at night, during a tempest, supposed by a 
person’s placing a lamp in an improper situation. 
On that occasion the Captain was the last per- 
son to leave the vessel. The last row boat was 
sufficient to take him and the boatmen; but a 
passenger who was already in the boat inhuman- 
ly and unnecessarily cut the painter, or rope 
which held her to the vessel, leaving the Captain 
and crew to perish in the flames. They had no 
resource but to jump overboard, amid the dark- 
ness, and if they could, catch a plank to help 
them swim ashore. The Captain succeeded in 
saving his life, but his six boatmen were drown- 
ed. A heroic woman, who acted as chamber 
maid, was urged to go in a boat with the lady 
passengers, but refused, in order that she might 
save the bed: linen, and lost her life in conse. 

quence. On a similor occasion, some years be- 








fore, she had saved the bed-linnen, and was lib- 
erally rewarded for it by the owners. 

A passenger told me an anecdote of Capt. 
Sherman, which is truly characteristic of him, 
though I cannot vouch for its authenticity. On 
one occasion, when he was leading the lady pas- 
sengers to the supper table, he found it already 
occupied by male passengers, (I will not call 
them gentlemen.) The Captain told them, that 
the rule is always for the ladies to be seated 
first, and requested them to leave their seats. 
This they retused to do; when the Captain or- 
dered the waiters to remove the provisions fiom 
the table, which was promptly done. 

I find in a late number of the Boston Journal 
the following interesting 


IncipentT on Lake CHAMPLAIN. 


Whoever has not sailed in the beautiful 
steamer Lurlington, on Lake Champiain, with 
the accomplished Captain Sherman, owes u duty 
to himself, which he can scarcely be too prompt 
topay. raving travelled somewhat extensively 
on both continents, | am tree to aver that 1 have 
rarely seen any thing to surpass this ior beauty 
and magmificence of scenery, and never any 
thing to equal Captain Sherman and his boat tor 
charming comfort. 

The eiegant village of Burlington gradually 
receded trom our view, and the jast beams of the 
sun were playing on its spies, as we moved 
gaily away toward Whitehall, ‘Lhe sun was 
soon lost behind the bold mountains of thie 
west, whilst the lofty Green Mountain range, 
stretching from north to south, as tar as the eye 
could reach, was strongly reieved against tue 
clear eastern sky which tne moon wus already 
climbing in her most silvery whiteness. As 
grey evening shut around us, Captain Sherman 
came to our little company and said, * 1 regret, 
ladies and gentiemen, that | am unable to give 
you my peisonal attentions, but here is the key 
to my state room; be so good as to make your- 
selves at home.” As the berths were all ken 
by passengers going through, and as we were to 
disembark at ‘Liconderoga, at midnight, we 
gladly accepted the polite offer, and in the Cap- 
tain’s splendid parlor, with music on the piano 
and the flute, and pleasant conversation, we 
cheated the swift hours; and aimost beiore we 
were aware of our position, we were summoned, 
at half-past twelve, to disembark. My trend, 
Mr. K., said to me, “The throng will be great 
at the ‘Ticonderoga House; it you will stay 
with the ladies, | will hasten to the house and 
secure our lodgings, at the instant we touch the 
wharf. Another gentleman of our circle con- 
cluded also to accompany Mr. B. ‘I'his gentle- 
man, Mr. A., of Boston, had been married but 
three or four weeks, and was now making his 
wedding tour. His accomplished bride, who 
with other ladies had entertained us with music 
that evening, was standing by my side, and as 
her husband left us, remarked, * We have been 
jaunting ever since we were married ; | think we 
have much trouble for a little pleasure, and shall 
rejoice to get home, where my husband and 1 
can have some quiet enjoyment of each other’s 
society.” Scarcely had she uttered these words, 
when the startling sound was heard—* 4 man 
overboard!” Whoshould he be but the hus- 
band of this bride! In his haste he had missed 
the direction, and instead of landing on the 
whart had plunged into the lake. In an instant 
Captain Sherman was on the spot with a haw- 
ser; all hands that could assist were also there, 
and no others were allowed to move, whether 
servants or passengers. It was a moment of 
intense, solemn, awtul silence! The drowning 
man sank and rose twice’ before they coulda 
reach him. At the third rising, only lus cane 
was seen above the water. Z's saved his life! 
One of the servants succeeded in reaching it, 
and thus were the hungry waves robbed ot their 
victim at the last moment of hope. Being una- 
ble to swim, his death, but for this, woula have 
been inevitable. 

I was told that the man overboard, was my 
friend Mr. B. What were my sensations for a 
few moments! One minute before he was con- 
versing at my side ; now I supposed him sinking 
in the depths of the lake. “1s it my husband ?” 
inquired Mrs. A. with an agony of interest. 
“No, madam,” I replied, “ it is Mr. B.;” happi- 
ly for her sake, misinformed. 

So soon as the drowning man was rescued, I 
left the ladies and hastened to the hotel to do 
what he was to have done. What was my sur- 
prise to find Mr. B. there before me, entering 
our names. He told me that it was not himsell, 
but Mr. A., the husband of the young bride, 
that was overboard. Immediately Mrs. A., with 
the rest of the party, entered the room, and see- 
ing Mr. B., was about concluding that the 
drowning man must be her husband, when the 

door opened and he was led in, drenched with 
water, and pale as death!’ The scene of that 
moment can be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. A warm bed soon infused life into the 
chilled limbs, and suffice it to say, that whatever 
exertion may have done to induce sleep upon 
the eyelids of the husband, there were fair eyes 
near him to which sleep was that night a stran- 
ger; eyes which poured out tears of gratitude 
till the morning watch. 


The next day we surveyed the whole scene 
by the light of the sun, and felt new obligations 
of gratitude to that merciful Providence which 
had rescued our friend from a sudden and un- 














timely grave of waters. Let all who sail in 
steamboats receive another warning to be cau- 
tious of their steps when disembarking at night, 
and never to be in haste. 

If my story is not already too long, I will re- 
late an incident of the day at Ticonderoga of 
another kind. Here is the ruin of an old for- 
tress of the French war and of the Revolution. 
As we were wandering over the ruins we saw a 
hole descending into the earth, into which one 
of our party—an enterpising lady—entered, and 
was followed by another and another and 
another, until we all found ourselves standing 
together in a spacious subterranean mansion. 
It was supported by massive arches of brick and 
stone, and appeared to have been formerly a 
magazine, communicating under ground with the 
lake. One of our number entering through an 
opening at one end of this room, and others fol- 
lowing her we found ourselves all gathered in 
rather close quarters, in a curious apartment of 
this mysterious mansion. * * * * * * 

To be Continued, 
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PRAYER ANSWERED. 
From a Memoir of Thomas Cran/ield. 

‘Lhe year 1709 was one of peculiar suifering, 
owlng wa greut Slaghalion of business, Ji. 
Cranueld’s Cuiuren Lequentiy cried tor bieaa, 
When tele Was lone to give them. his dis- 
tress Ol lund, under such Circumstances, can 





olly be conceived by those who have enuured — 


the like aluiction; but he was enabled to wies- 
tle hard with God if prayer, and he found hun 
faithiul to his word ot promise—* Call upon me 
in the way of trouble, ana 1 will deliver thee.” 
Sometimes, however, When his mind was filled 
With doubts and tears, his aflecuonate wite would 
Inspire Linn With hesh confidence, by bidding 
him to remember the goouness of the Lord to- 
wards them i jormer aays, and would repeat to 
him the verse— 


“ }iis love in times past forbids me to think 

He'll leave me at last in trouble to sink ; 

iach sweet Lbenezer 1 have im review, 

Confirms his good pleasure to help me quite 
through.” 

On one of these occasions he had remained at 
home the whole of the morning, praying with his 
wite and children. Dinner-ume arrivad, but 
they had no tood to place upon the table. His 
cunldcnce in God was, however, unabated. 
“ Let us pray again,” he said, “ tor the Lord will 
answer prayer.” ‘Lhey did so, and had scarce- 
ly arisen irom their knees, when a knock was 
heard at the door. lt was a female triend, a 
plous woman, who owed himashilling. ‘Come 
in,” said Mr. C. “thou blessed ot the Lord. I 
know what you are come for.” “Do you?” 
said she; “then that is almost more than I 
know.” “Why,” he replied, “you have got 
some money tor me. | am in necessity, and we 
Lord has sent you torelieve me.” *“ Wy ell,” said 
the woman, “that 1s singular enough. 1 was 
sitting at home by myseit, when the thought 
struck me, that 1 would go and see Mr. Cran- 
field. I had got part of the way on my journey, 
when | remembered that 1 owed you a shilling, 
so | returned back tor it, and,” presenting hun 
with it, * here it is.” ‘'there!” said he to his 
wite, “* what a blessed thing it is to live by faith 
upon theSon of God! W noever trusted in him, 
and was contounded 2” 

‘This incident he used frequently to relate in 
his old age, for the encouragement of those who 
were cast down by reason ot the difficulties that 
surrounded them, and to show them the impor- 
tance and advantages of continuing instant in 
prayer.— Youth’s Friend. 


THE FLOWER LESSON. 


“And where did you get this pretty flower, 
my dear daughter?” said Mrs. Marshall, 

“The gardener gave it to me just now, as I 
came in,” said little Jane. - 

“ And what a beautiful flower it is! It has 
no green leaves, such as are placed all around 
under some flowers we see. ‘Uheré is only the 
flower. How sweet its perfume! It has almost 
filled the room. And yet it is a very little 
tlower. 

“ And may not my dear Jane learn something 
from this? if a little simple flower, like the one 
in my hand, can make all the air of this room so 
sweet, do you not think a little girl of gentle 
manners and lovely temper can do much to make 
her parents and her brothers and sisters happy, 
and so give pleasure to all that are in the house 
with her?” 

The little girl smiled, for she felt that her 
kind mother was very pleasantly teaching her an 
important lesson. 

1 think Jane Marshall often asked herself af- 
ter that, if her temper and manners spread as 
much pleasure through the house as the perfume 
of the little flower.—Jb. 
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TRIBUTES T0 A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


Lord Bacon,a man of great rank, learning, 
and ability, shows his filial affection in his will: 
“For my burial, I desire it may be in St. Mi- 
chael’s church, near St. Albans: there was my 
mother buried.” Gray, the poet, thirteen years 
after the death of his own mother, wrote to his 
-friend Nicholls in the’ following terms :—“ It is 


long since I heard you were gone in haste into 
Yorkshire, on account of your mother’s illness; 
and the same letter informed me she was recov- 
ered, otherwise I had then written to you to beg 
you would take care of her, and to inform you 
I had. discovered a thing very little known, which 
is, that in one’s own life, one can never have 
more than a single mother.”—Jb. 


THE BROKEN LEG. 

A sailor, who had broken his leg, was advised 
to communicate his case to the Royal Society. 
The account he gave was, that having fallen 
from the top of the mast and fractured his leg, 
he had dressed it with nothing but tar and oak- 
um, and yet in three days was able to walk as 
well as before the accident. The story at first 
appeared iucredible, as no such efficacious qual- 
ities were known in tar, and still Jess in oakum ; 
nor was a poor sailor to be credited on his own 
bare assertion of so wonderful a cure. The 
Society very reasonably demanded a fuller re- 
lation, and we suppose, a corroboration of evi- 
dence. Many doubted whether the leg had 
been really broken. T'hat part of the story was 
amply verified. Still it was difficult to believe 
the story; and some half dozen letters passed 
between the society and the patient, who perse- 
vered in the most solemn asseverations that he 
had used no other remedies. The wonder had 
increased to an amazing pitch, when in the 
sailor’s last letter, he said—“I forgot to tell 
your honors that the leg wus a wooden one !” 


THE END OF THE WORLD. 


Not long ago, a great many silly people had a 
notion that the end of the world was just at 
hand, and some were wicked enough to pretend 
to fix the day. We are sure that a very young 
Sunday School child could have taught these 
foolish people better; for he could have told 
them what the Bible says, that “ of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man.” 
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LACONIC. 


“Halloo, Mister,” said a Yankee to a team- 
ster, who appeared in something of a hurry, 
“what time is it? And where are you going? 
How deep is the creek? And what is the price 
of butter °” 

“Past one—almost two—home—waist deep— 
and eleven pence,” was the reply. 


~ 


_ It is said there are two words, and two only, 
in our language, which contain all the vowels in 
their regular order. They are, “abstemiously,” 
and “ facetiously.” 











Poetry. 
MY LITTLE SING SONG. 


It shines, it rains, 
Then shines again, 
What does the weather mean ? 
It hangs in doubt, 
The sun comes out, 
With drizzling mists between. 


Now dark, now light, 
Like day, like night, 
*Tis changing, fickle weather, 
It mists at times, 
Then rains or shines, 
And sometimes all together. 


Oh now I see, 
It is like me, 
A wise head and a dunce, 
I fret, I smile, 
Then cry awhile, 
And sometimes all at once. 
I pout, I pet, 
Well pleased I get, 
Both diligent and lazy 
In my own way, 
Is such a day, 
When rainy, shiny, hazy. 
(Primary School Song Book 
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THE EVENING CLOUD. 

A cloud lay cradled near the setting sun, 

A gleam of crimson tinged its braided snow ; 
Long had I watched the glory moving on, 

O’er the still radiance of the lake below. 
Tranqnil its spirit seemed, and floated slow ; 

Even in its very motion there was rest; 
While every breath of eve that chanced to blow, 

Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west. 
Emblem, methought, of the departed soul! 

To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is 

given; 

And by the breath of mercy made to roll 

Right onward to the golden gates of heaven, 
Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies, 
And tells to man his glorious destinies. 

[ Wuson. 











WISHES. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Sweet be her dreams—the fair, the young! 
Grace, Beauty, breathe upon her ; 

Music, haunt thou about her tongue— 
Life, fill her path with honor. 


All golden thoughts, all wealth of days— 
Truth, Friendship, Love surround her! 
So may she smile till life be closed, 


























And angels’ hands have crowned her. 
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